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ugo still remained doubtful about the entire 
project. “Professor, I don’t think it’s wise to 
, tamper with the past.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “Can’t you envision all the er- 
rors of history that can be corrected by a judicious 
word here and there to the right person?” 

Hugo was, after all, simply a laboratory techni- 
cian here at the university. Loyal and hardworking, 
it is true, but he obviously did not have the sweep 
and imagination of my own mind. 

“So far I have transported one paperweight and 
one cat into the past,” I said. “It is now time for a 
human being to make the journey.” 

“But you weren’t able to bring the cat back.” 

“A small error on my part,” I admitted. “I should 
have tied the miserable creature to a stake or some- 
thing. Apparently it wandered out of the critical 
area.” 

That is the essence of my time machine. Area 
control. I transport an area and all that it contains. 
At present, I am able to manipulate a space with 
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an area that is four feet square and seven feet high. 

“How do we really know that the paperweight 
and the cat were transported into the past?” Hugo 
asked. “They just disappeared from view and only 
the paperweight returned.” 

“Exactly, Hugo. And that is precisely why it is 
now time for me to see for myself.” 

“But suppose that the captain of the Titanic won’t 
listen to you?” 

“Listening, as such, is not required. I will simply 
get his attention—or that of the officer on the bridge 
—and point out the iceberg while it is still miles 
away and can be easily avoided. On the night of 
April 14, 1912, the sea was calm and the air cold 
and clear.” 

“But what if, no matter what you do, the Titanic 
still strikes the iceberg?” 

I shrugged. “Then so be it. In that case I will re- 
main aboard only long enough to establish once 
and for all whether the ship’s band did or did not 
play Nearer My God to Thee and then transport my- 
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self back here without so much as getting my feet 
wet.” 

My time machine is portable and about the size 
of an old-fashioned box camera. Originally I had 
anticipated a quite stationary instrument approx- 
imately the size of a console organ; however, as my 
work progressed and I was able to utilize minia- 
turized circuits and transistors to the maximum, I 
found that I could condense the machine to its pres- 
ent size. As a result I have also been able to reduce 
my power pack from 220 volts alternating current 
to the present three volts direct current, which is 
supplied by two size D flashlight batteries. I am, as a 
consequence, now able to remain either outside of 
the area to be transported, or remain within it. 

The laboratory phone rang and I answered it. My 
wife, Beatrice, was on the line. 

I sighed and held the receiver some six inches from 
my ear. “Yes, dear?” 

“Henry,” she snapped. “What the hell did you do 
with the cat?” 

“Cat?” I said. “What cat?” 

“You know damn well what cat. Albert isn’t any- 
where in the house. You did take him for a walk 
this morning before you left for the university, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear.” Beatrice sleeps until ten and it has'be- 
come my duty to walk the silly animal. Frankly, it 
is embarrassing. I am the only person I know who 
walks a cat on a leash. 

“And you did bring Albert back, didn’t your” 


“Of course, dear.” Technically I was not lying. 


I did bring Albert back, but then I put him into my 
automobile. As far as I knew, at this moment Albert 
was wandering about somewhere in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Stratford-on-Avon. 

“Henry,” Beatrice said ominously, “Mrs. Pringle 
says that she saw you put Albert into your car this 
morning and drive off.” 

“Beatrice,” I said indignantly, “who are you go- 
ing to believe? Me or Mrs. Pringle?” 

“Mrs. Pringle. When you come home tonight, 
Henry, you'd better have Albert with you. Do you 
understand?” 

I hung up and wiped my forehead. Did Isaac 
Newton have to contend with these domestic irri- 
tations? Edison? Einstein? 

There was a knock at the laboratory door. I un- 
locked it and peered out. 

It was Penelope Mullins, a teacher’s assistant un- 
der my direction in the Physics Department. 

She colored shyly as she spoke to me. “Professor 
Billings, I have corrected the term papers you gave 
me. If there are any questions at all about my grad- 


ing, I would be glad to explain what I have done. 
I will be free after my two o’clock class.” 

I find that I too color a bit when we speak to 
each other. Miss Mullins is rather small, with violet 
eyes, a pleasantly soft voice, and assembled togeth- 
er without fault. In short, she is the diametric op- 
posite of big what’s-her-name. 

“Certainly, Miss Mullins,” I said. “I am a stickler 
for precise and accurate grading. I’ll see you in my 
office at three.” 

She walked back down the hall and, at the corner, 
she looked back, blushed again, and disappeared 
from view. 

I let my own blush diminish, then closed and 
locked the door. I hooked the sling of my time ma- 
chine over my shoulder and moved to a clear space 
in the center of the laboratory. 

“Well, Hugo,” I said, “this is it. The Moment of 
Truth.” 

Hugo nodded. “Good luck, Professor.” 

I adjusted the time dials to two hours before mid- 
night, April 14, 1912. That would give me an hour 
and a half to convince the captain to change the 
course of the Titanic ever so slightly so as to avoid 
the iceberg. I turned the finder rheostat to a point 


some 1,300 miles east of New York and switched | 


on the homing device. It would put me directly 
aboard the Titanic rather than embarrassingly upon 
the sea itself. 


I hesitated a moment and then resolutely pushed — 


the red starter button. 

There was an instant roaring in my ears and my 
consciousness departed rapidly in a series of con- 
voluting swirls and then complete blackness. 


(J: my senses slowly returned, | opened my 


eyes and found myself sitting on a chair. I 
appeared to be alone in a medium-sized cabin with- 
out portholes. It contained half a dozen slightly 
structured chairs and several small tables with small 
stacks of stationery and envelopes upon them. 
Across the cabin a bookcase containing perhaps 
two hundred volumes and some magazines was at- 
tached to the wall. 

I found my heart beating rapidly. I had done it! 
I had boarded the Titanic and I was now in what 
was apparently a reading and writing room for the 
passengers. I sat where I was for nearly five min- 
utes savoring the triumph of the moment. 

Then I rose. It was now time to seek out the cap- 
tain and accomplish my mission. 

I went to the only door—or hatchway, as I sup- 
pose one would call it aboard ship—and opened it. 

Directly in front of me and extending some dis- 
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tance to my right there were a number of windows, 
waist-high, and slanting outward. It was daylight 
and.I could see clouds. 

Daylight? I frowned. Evidently I had boarded 
the Titanic a bit earlier than I had planned. No mat- 
ter. It would give me more time to warn the cap- 
tain of the impending danger. 

I stepped out onto what appeared to be a prom- 
enade deck with the windows constituting one of its 
sides, Actually it seemed to be quite a short prom- 
enade. A dozen passengers stood or sat at the win 
dows gazing out. 

I joined them. Ah, yes, there it was. The sea. Be- 
low me. Considerably below me. I had had no idea 
that the Titanic was so tall. The water actually 
seemed to be hundreds of feet below me. 

I studied the passengers at the windows. All of 
them were well dressed and obviously in first class. 
I listened to them and could make out some English, 
but most of them seemed to be speaking German. 
I frowned again. I had been under the impression 
that the first-class passengers on the Titanic had 
been overwhelmingly English and American. 

I shrugged and moved down the promenade. Im- 
mediately on my right hand—separated by a waist- 
high rail from the promenade—a lounge area con- 
tained a number of reclining chairs that were oc- 
cupied by passengers. I noticed that the furniture 
here too seemed to be framed of aluminum. 

There seemed, to be something a fraction odd 
about the lounge, though I couldn’t quite put my 
finger on it, except that I had the feeling that the 
Passengers were not doing something one would 
normally expect people in lounges to do. 

I reached a blank wall ending the promenade and 
turned through a door at my right. A pair of stairs, 
again to my right, led downward, but I elected to 
go on to another door that lay directly ahead. 

Opening it, I found more windows identical to 
the ones I had just left. It was another promenade, 
except that this time, instead of a lounge to one side 
of it, there was a dining area with a number of ta- 
bles at which passengers were being served a meal. 

I went to the windows and looked out and down 
again. Damn it, the sea must be at least eight hun- 
dred feet below. 

I scratched my head. I had gone from a prom- 
enade deck on one side of the ship to a promenade 
deck on the other. Yet how far had I walked to ac- 
complish this? Less than a hundred feet. Perhaps 
eighty. Surely the Titanic must be wider than that. 

I retraced my steps to the room in which I had 
found myself on the ship originally and went to one 
of the writing tables. I picked up a sheet of the sta- 
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tionery that was there and stared at the heading. 

I was aboard the Hindenburg! 

I closed my eyes. What had gone wrong with my 
time machine? I was positive of my theory and my 
construction. The batteries? My power pack? Ob- 
viously the batteries had been past their prime when 
I bought them. I would certainly have to replace 
them at the earliest opportunity, 

I sat down. So I was aboard the dirigible Hinden- 
burg? I should have guessed it. The sea so far below. 
The aluminum furniture to conserve weight. The 
nonsmoking in the lounge. One simply does not 
smoke aboard a dirigible held aloft by hydrogen. 

Hydrogen? 

Hadn’t the Hindenburg met its demise when it 
burst into flame while being moored at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, in 1937? 

I experienced a momentary acceleration of my 
heart beat, but then controlled myself. 

The Hindenburg was still safely out at sea. There 
should be enough power remaining in my batteries 
to at least transport myself out of the danger area 
before the disaster—preferably to some point on land 
where I could purchase fresh batteries, 

I pondered. What had really caused the destruc- 
tion of the Hindenburg? I remembered some of the. 
theories. Static electricity. St. Elmo’s fire. An in- 
cendiary bullet fired into the ship’s hull from the 
ground. A bomb placed aboard the ship. 

I rubbed my jaw. There was nothing I could do 


about the static electricity, the St. Elmo’s fire, or the _ 


incendiary bullet, but what about the bomb? If such 
a device had been concealed aboard the Hindenburg, 
I could certainly warn the captain about it, couldn’t 
I? A search could be made of the ship. As I remem- 
bered it from only newsreels, the Hindenburg had 
first burst into flames at a point on top of the ship, 
near the tail. The bomb ought to be somewhere up 
there. If there was a bomb, of course. 

The hatchway opened and a uniformed crew 
member carrying a clipboard, stepped inside. 

I nodded a greeting. “When. are we due to dock 
at Lakehurst?” 

He spoke with a German accent. “Six o'clock, 
sir. Two ‘hours from now.” He regarded me du- 
biously. “What is your name, sir?” 

“Billings,” I said, “Professor Billings.” 

He consulted his clipboard. “Sir, I do not see your 
name on the passenger list. When you appeared a 
few moments ago on the port promenade, I real- 
ized that I had not seen you once during the. entire 
voyage, Are you a stowaway?” 

“In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

He frowned. “I must consult with the captain.” 
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“Good,” I said. “He’s just the man I want to see.” 

“You shall, sir. Please remain in this room. He 
will come to you.” 

He returned ten minutes later with the captain. 

The captain regarded me sternly, “I understand 
that you are a stowaway.” 

I nodded. “However that is of no importance at 
the moment. Captain, I believe that there is a strong 
possibility that there is a time bomb aboard your 
ship. Specifically, it should be somewhere toward 
the rear of this vessel, near the top at the tail.” 

The captain and the steward exchanged quick 
glances and then he turned to me again. “Why do 
you say that there is a bomb on my ship? Did you 
place it there yourself?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then how do you know that it is there?” 

“I didn’t say positively that it is there. I just said 
that there is a possibility that there is a bomb aboard 
this ship. And if there is a bomb aboard, it is sched- 
uled to go off in less than two hours.” 

The captain made a command decision. “Very 
well. I do not believe that there is a bomb on my 
ship; however, we will conduct the search for the 
simple reason that I cannot ignore the possibility 
that there is. In the meantime, you will remain here.” 
He turned to the steward. “Rudolph, you will re- 
main here and keep an eye on the stowaway.” 

After the captain left, Rudolph took a chair near 
the hatchway. While we waited, I tried some small 
talk, but either Rudolph’s English was limited or he 
simply did not care for conversation. 

Perhaps an hour passed before the captain re- 
turned, accompanied by two crew members dressed 
in coveralls and wearing rubber-soled shoes. 

“Well,” I said, “Did you find the bomb?” 

“No,” the captain said curtly. “We did not find 
any bomb.” 

“You searched thoroughly?” 

“We searched thoroughly. The entire ship, not 
just the area you mentioned, There is no bomb any- 
where aboard the Hindenburg. 1 am certain of that.” 

I gave that thought. Apparently it hadn’t been a 
bomb which caused the demise of the Hindenburg 
after all. So that left the St. Elmo’s fire, the static 
electricity, the incendiary bullet, or something else, 
whatever that something else might be. 

The captain spoke coldly. “I would like you to 
explain to me how you got aboard this ship and 
why you sought to perpetrate this bomb hoax.” 

“Captain,” I said. “This ship is doomed. As you 
approach the mooring mast at Lakehurst, the Hin- 
denburg will suddenly burst into flame. I teally don’t 
know what you can do to prevent this except pos- 


sibly by not docking at all. My advice to you is to 
just turn around and go back to Germany.” 

They looked at each other and I distinctly heard 
one of the crewmen mutter, “Er ist verriicht.” 

The captain smiled tolerantly. “How do you pre- 
dict that the Hindenburg will. burst into flames? 
Are you able to look into the future?” 

“Actually I am looking into the past. I come from 
the year 1979 and so I know what is going to hap- 
pen to the Hindenburg if something isn’t done to 
prevent it.” 

The captain regarded me with an amusement that 
the others seemed to share. “You came here from 
the future? How did you accomplish this feat? With 
some kind of time machine?” 

“Exactly. Actually I had intended to board the 
Titanic, but my power pack failed ‘to function prop- 
erly.” I pulled back a slide on the side of my time 
machine to reveal the two batteries. “I was won- 
dering if you might have some fresh replacements 
aboard?” 

They all seemed to pale a bit and the captain 
looked quickly at Rudolph. “T thought that was just 
a camera. You don’t suppose that box is actually 
the b...” 

Rudolph swallowed and said nothing. 

The captain manufactured a smile and his voice 
was strangely soothing. “Ah, you need fresh bat- 
teries for your time machine? Hm? But of course. 
We will provide you with fresh batteries, won’t - 
we, Rudolph?” 

Rudoph licked his lips. “But certainly. We have 
batteries which we guarantee are absolutely fresh.” 

The captain nodded. “Now, sir, if you will care- 
fully ... v-e-r-y carefully disconnect and remove 
those batteries from your bo... from your time ma- 
chine, we will get you the new fresh strong bat- 
teries immediately.” 

They seemed to hold their breaths as I removed 
the batteries and handed them to the captain. 

At his signal, the two crewmen leaped upon me, 
and despite’ my struggles, relieved me of my time 
machine. 

“See here,” I protested, “I have patents pending.” 

But they ignored me and poured over the work- 
ings of my time machine. The captain consulted 
with one of the men. “Well, Schneider, you are the 
electrician’s mate, what do you make of this?” 

Schneider shook his head. “Tt is like nothing I 
have ever seen before. I do not know what it does 
—if it does anything, but I can definitely say that it 
is not a bomb. There is no dynamite or other ex- 
plosive inside. It is a hoax of some kind.” 

I brushed wrinkles from my suit. “Now that you 
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have satisfied your curiosity, I'll thank you to re- 
turn my machine.” 

The captain and the crew members talked it over 
among themselves, then the captain shrugged and 
gave me back my time machine. 

“And the batteries, if you please,” I added coldly. 

The captain shook his head. “You may not have 
the batteries, It is forbidden to bring aboard the 
Hindenburg any object which is capable of creat- 
ing a spark. I am confiscating the batteries.” 

. “Now just one moment,” I said, my voice rising. 
“Without those batteries I’m stranded on this ship.” 

But the captain remained adamant about return- 
ing my batteries. He and the two crew men depart- 
ed, leaving me once again alone with Rudolph, who 
had been delegated to guard me until the mooring. 

I sighed. “When will this ship dock?” 

Rudolph glanced at his watch. “In thirty minutes. 
Six P.M.” ‘ 

I set my watch to 5:30 and wound it. What did 
I really know about the Hindenburg disaster? I 
searched the corners of my mind for loose items, 
As I remembered it, the Hindenburg had had ap- 
proximately one hundred souls aboard. Half of them 
had survived, 

I wiped my forehead with my handkerchief. In 
other words, I had a fifty-fifty chance of surviving 
~or dying—depending upon one’s point of view. 

Had the survivors come from any particular sec- 
tion of the ship? The nose? The tail? The passen- 
ger quarters? The command gondola under the 
ship? 

I didn’t know. 

I could be sitting in the very portion of the ship 
where the possibility of survival was absolutely nil. 


‘What good would the over-all statistics do me if I 


were trapped in this room? I should at least be in 
a relatively open place where my chances of sur- 
vival would be much better. 

I spoke to Rudolph. “I suppose that the moment 
we land, I will be turned over to the authorities?” 

Rudolph nodded. “Yes.” ; 

I sighed. “What a pity. It is my very admiration 
for this great ship that prompted me to stowaway. 
Unfortunately I have not really seen much of the 
Hindenburg except my hiding place. You don’t sup- 
pose that I could just wander about a bit? As you 
can see, I am perfectly harmless.” 

Rudolph shook his head. “No.” 

I let a minute elapse and then took out my wallet. 
Rudolph displayed some interest as I counted my 
money. 

I had forty-two dollars in bills. Not exactly a 
munificent sum for the year 1979, but in 1937 it 
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must represent considerable purchasing power. I put 
the bills on the small table beside me and then saun- 
tered to the bookcase. I scanned the volumes on the 
shelves. “I am awed by this gigantic ship. But, of 
course, it could not take to the air without the ser- 
vices of a dedicated, hardworking, intelligent crew. 


' What a pity that I cannot see more of this magnifi- 


cent flying machine.” 

When I turned, the money had disappeared from 
the table. 

Rudolph stroked his chin. “You do not seem dan- 
gerous, but, of course, I cannot let you wander 
about the ship alone, I will have to go with you.” 

We left the room and Rudolph assumed the role 
of a tour guide, “Everything is contained within 
the hull of the ship itself except for the command 
and motor gondolas attached to the outside.’ We 
went down a flight of stairs. “And this is the lower 
walkway which runs along the bottom of the ship.” 

I found myself staring at a fantastic complex of 
arches and struts and wires inside the monstrous 
hangar-like belly of the Hindenburg. The sun shone 
through the fabric exterior of the ship, outlining the 
girders and struts and the crisscrossing rings of the 
huge dirigible. 

As we moved along the walkway, Rudolph point- 
ed out the various parts of the ship—the freight 
rooms, the crew’s quarters, the fuel tanks spaced 
through the ship, and the huge hydrogen bags, each 
surrounded by a netting of line and separated from 
the next by cotton partitions. 

The walkway arched up in a slow curve to the 
rear of the ship where the vertical fin and the tail 
intersected. Rudolph led me to one of the tail fin’s 
windows. 

I looked down and saw land and houses. We 
seemed to be almost standing still. I quickly con- 
sulted my watch. It was almost six o’clock. We were 
about to moor the ship. 

I felt a trace of panic. Was this really the best 
part of the ship to be in at this time? Afteisall, the 
fire would break out almost directly above us. 
Wouldn’t I have a better chance of survival for- 
ward? Should I brush past Rudolph and rush back 
to somewhere in the center of the ship? 

Rudolph pointed to a crewman operating an elec- 
tric winch. “Through those holes we release the aft 
spider lines. The spider line is a steel cable of about 
60 feet and spliced into its end are a number of ma- 
nila lines with wooden handles at their tips for the 
ground crew to grasp below and help guide the ship 
into the mooring tower.” 

I stared at the opening through which the line 
was being winched. The ground seemed only a hun- 
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dred feet under us. The ship would burst into flames 
at any second. 

And then I blinked at a desperate thought. Was 
the hatch through which the landing lines were be- 
ing lowered wide enough for me to squeeze through, 
slide down those ropes, and get to the ground be- 
fore the Hindenburg met its doom? At any rate, I 
could gain a few seconds, and that might mean the 
difference between life and death. 

I leaped to the opening, grasped the steel cable, 
and eeled my way through the narrow hole. I saw 
the astonished look on Rudolph’s face and heard 
him shout and reach for me just as I popped through 
the opening and out of the ship. 

My swift descent created enough friction on the 
steel cable to burn my hands and as my feet hit the 
point of the wire where it was spliced to the ma- 
nila spider lines, I lost my grip and spun off into the 
air. There seemed to be a tremendous explosion and 
then total darkness. 


opened my eyes and stared at a ceiling. A white 

ceiling. 

I lowered my eyes and saw a foot in a plaster cast. 
It was my left foot and I lay on a bed. A hospital 
bed. 

I could feel no pain, just a certain feeling of con- 
finement and restriction. I raised my arms. Both of 
my hands were bandaged. I moved my right leg. It 

-seemed to function properly. There seemed to be 
a number of bandages about my chest and head. 

But I experienced a feeling of elation. 1 had sur- 
vived the Hindenburg disaster. A bit worse for the 
wear, it is true, but alive. Still alive. 

What had happened to Rudolph, I Sadia: 
Had he too come out alive? 

I noticed a push button next to the bed and 
pressed it. 

Eventually a nurse appeared. “Ah,” she said, “You 
are awake.” 

“Of course,” I said. “How long have I been un- 
conscious?” 

“Since last night.” 

“And just what exactly is the damage to my 
body?” 

“You have a broken left foot, second degree burns 
on your hands, several broken ribs, and a concus- 
sion, But all in all, you were quite lucky.” 

I curbed my own personal exuberance and be- 
came properly solemn. “It was a great tragedy. A 
great tragedy.” 

“What was a great tragedy?” 

“The Hindenburg,” I said. “Bursting into flames 
like that and all those people getting killed.” 


She frowned. “What are you talking about?” 

Was it possible that she hadn’t heard? “My dear 
woman,” I said, “I don’t know where you have 
been, but history was made yesterday. On May 6, 


1937, the Hindenburg was destroyed by fire as it 


was being moored at Lakehurst, New Jersey, and 
approximately fifty people met their deaths.” 

She regarded me clinically. “You haven’t fully 
recovered from that concussion.” 

“Just one moment,” I said. “This is May 7, 1937, 
isn’t’ it?” 

“No sir, This is September 9, 1936.” 

My mouth dropped. September, 1936? It was in- 
credible, but I had boarded the Hindenburg some 
eight months before the great disaster! 

And what about my time machine? Had it been 
smashed in the fall? “Nurse,” I said. “When I was 


brought here, was there a small box strapped to my 


shoulder?” 

“No, sir.” 

My heart sank. It was probably in a thousand 
fragments scattered about the Lakehurst field. Was 
I trapped in this time zone? It would be next to im- 
possible for me to duplicate my machine in this 
decade. After all, quite a number of its components 
hadn’t been invented, much less manufactured. 

The nurse spoke again. “One of the crew mem- 
bers from the Hindenburg came here when you 
were still unconscious and left a small. box. He said 


that when he tried to stop you from jumping, you ~ 


slipped out of his grasp, but the strap and box came 
off your shoulder. He said you seemed to value it, 
so he thought he’d bring it here. Is that what you 
mean?” She went to a white metal cabinet beside 
my, bed and brought me my time machine. 

I grasped it eagerly and examined its interior. Ev- 
erything seemed to be in order. “Nurse,” I said, “I 
would like two fresh flashlight batteries.” 

She studied me skeptically. “What for?” 

“Never mind. Just bring me the batteries.” 

“Where would I get flashlight batteries? I’m on 
duty and can’t run off to some store.” 

“Try the hospital’s maintenance department. 
They’re bound to have some batteries.” 

She sighed and left the room. 

Half an hour passed and I was afraid that she had 
decided to ignore my request, but then she reap- 
peared with two batteries. 

“These are brand new,” she said. “What are you 
going to do with them?” 

I smiled craftily. “This box is a radical new cam- 
era I invented. I intend to try it out later in the 
day.” 

I waited until she was gone. Then I sat up and 
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managed to hobble to a chair in a clear space in the 
room. 

I sat down and set the dials of my time machine 
to 1979 and the finder rheostat to my laboratory. 
I pushed the red starter button. 

Again there was that roaring in my ears and my 
consciousness whirled off into total blackness. 


opened my eyes. 

I was back in my laboratory and I found Hugo 
staring at me, open-mouthed. 

I could hardly blame him. I had departed hale 
and hearty and now I returned battered, bruised, 
and bandaged. 

Hugo managed to pull himself together. “Did you 
save the Titanic, sir?” 

' [cleared my throat. “It’s a long story, Hugo. I'll 
tell you about it some other time.” 

Somehow Hugo looked just slightly different. I 
glanced at the clock. It was nearly two. “So I was 
gone three hours?” 

“No, sir,” Hugo said. 

I was a bit puzzled. “No, sir, what?” 

“No, sir, you weren’t gone three hours. You were 
gone four months.” 

I blinked. Now I could see what was different 
about Hugo. That thin blond mustache. He couldn’t 
have grown that in just three hours. 

I closed my eyes. Those damn flashlight batteries. 
Or was it the flashlight batteries, after all? I was 
aghast, “Four months?” 

Hugo nodded. “Four months.” 

I would have sat down, except that I was already 
sitting. I had been missing four months? What had 
happened in that time? I suppose my wife had gone 
to the authorities and reported me missing. 

“Your disappearance was quite a mystery,” Hugo 
said. “Except to me, of course. But since you had 
sworn me to secrecy, I could tell no one what had 
actually happened. Though I was tempted to tell 
Miss Mullins.” 

“Miss Mullins?” 

“Yes, sir. She took your disappearance especially 
hard. Miss Mullins has become quite pale and mel- 
ancholy. I understand that at the end of this semes- 
ter she is resigning to enter a nunnery.” 

A nunnery? Just because I disappeared? I was 
quite touched. Poor girl. I must set that straight im- 
mediately. 

I sighed. “And my wife? I suppose she missed me 
too?” 

Hugo looked away. “Actually I don’t think so, 
sir.” 

I frowned, staring at him. “Are you trying to 
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tell me that my own wife did not even miss me?” 

“I have reason to believe not, sir. In the light of 
what happened.” 

“What happened?” 

“She is dead, sir. She died two weeks ago when 
the airplane crashed into the motel.” 

“What the devil was Beatrice doing on an air- 
plane? She’s deathly afraid of flying.” 

“She wasn’t on the airplane, sir. She was in the 
motel. A small airplane had just taken off from the 
airport when something went wrong and it crashed 
into the motel.” 

I thought that over. “What was Beatrice doing in 
a motel? She hates motels,” — 

Hugo shifted a bit uneasily. “Professor Rawlins 
was killed in the same crash.” 

“He was the pilot of the airplane?” 

“No, sir. He was in the motel too. As a matter 
of fact, he and your wife were killed in the same 
room. It was slightly after two in the morning. 
They were probably asleep and did not suffer.” 

I was dumbfounded. Professor Rawlins? From 
our psychology department? What in the world 
would a psychologist see in Beatrice, except as a 
case history, of course. 

Hugo seemed to look at the ceiling. “However 
all of that can be undone.” 

I was still slightly stunned, “Undone?” 

“Yes, sir. With your time machine. You can sim- 
ply return to the date you left here, sir, and all that 
has happened in the last four months will never 
have occurred at all.” 

I rubbed my neck. Of course. Undone. Beatrice 
would still be alive. And waiting for me to explain 
what had happened to that damn cat Albert. I shud- 
dered at the prospect. 

“Hugo,” I said finally, “I have come to a moral 
decision. What God has wrought, mere man must 
not unwrought. There are some things in this uni- 
verse that man had better leave alone and fooling 
around with time is one of them.” 

I placed the time machine on one of the labora- 
tory tables and then pried a hand fire extinguisher 
from its bracket on the wall. I smashed down on 
the machine—once, twice, six times until I 
was certain that it was thoroughly and hopelessly 
destroyed. 

Then I turned to Hugo. “Now go to Miss Mullins 
and gently inform her that I have returned.” 

Hugo smiled. “Yes, sir.’ He paused at the door. 
“Personally I am quite pleased with your decision, 
sir. I’m really quite fond of this mustache and hate 
to have to go back four months and start it _% 
all over again.” 


